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REVIEWS. 


Views of Society and Manners in America; 
in a Series of Letters from that Country, 
to a Friend in England, during the years 
1818, 1819, and 1820. By an English 
Woman, New York, 1821.” 


* An Excursion through the United States and 
Canada, during the years 1822, and 1823. 
By an English Gentleman, London, 1824. 


(CONCLUDED.) 








The following unbiassed testimony of an 
unprejudiced gentleman to the simple char- 
acteristics of the rough and homely, but ho- 
nest and often generous Backwoodsmen, 
must be truly grateful to all lovers of the 


western country, as well as the lovers of | 


justice. 


‘In these thinly settled countries, if a traveller || during the whole of my travels in the state of In- | s] 


be detained, or if he wish to stop a day or two to 


rest his horse, he can, if a sportsman or a natural- 
» nud abundant amusement, Go to what house 
{might the people were always ready to lend me 
rifle, and were in general glad to accompany 
me when I went out a hunting. 
tion to the pleasures of the chase, I had, at the 


¢ 
12 
wee 


same time, an opportunity of becoming better ac-| 


guainted with the manners of the backwoodsmen, 
and with the difficulties and hardships which are 
undergone by all the first settlers of a new country. 
J found I had imbibed the most erroneous ideas, 
from seeing none of the inhahitants but those who, 
living by the road side, were accustomed to re- 
ceive money, and sometimes to charge as much for 
their coarse fare, and wretched accommodations, 
as would be paid in the eastern states for the ut- 
most comfort a tavern can afford. I therefore con- 
sidered all the people a sordid, imposing set. But 
when | began to enter into the company of the 
backwoodsmen, quite off the roads, and where a 
traveller was seliom or never seen, | found the 
character of the settlers quite different from what 
Thad supposed. In general, they were open-heart- 
ed and hospitable, giving freely whatever they 
had, and often refusing any recompense. It is 
true, they always treated me as an equal; but at 
the same time, there was a sort of real civility in 
their behaviour which I have often looked for 
elsewhere. 

‘In the backwoods, pork, or as they call it, 
hogs-flesh, together with venison and hommony, 


was my usual fare, and a blanket or two on the’ 


floor of a cabin, my bed; but I was amply com 


pensated for this want of luxuries by a degree of, 


openness and hospitality, which indeed the most 
fastidious could not but have admired. ‘Thus, on 
going away, my host has sometimes accompanied 
me four or five miles, in order to put me in the 
track leading to the right road.” 


‘“« But notwithstanding these instances of good-| 


heartedness, and simplicity of man»ers, which one 
meets wate in these wild countries, yet few travel- 
lers a lling to quit the more frequented dis- 
tricts; and it is to this want of self-denial, that J 


=== || given us. 


Hence, in addi- | 


should be dispesed to attribute the erroneous ac 
counts of the American character,which have been 
Some of our travellers, moreover, are 
in the practice of detailing all the disagreeable 
scenes of low life, which they have witnessed at 
‘the taverns, and hence lead their readers to form 
an incorrect idea of the whole peuple. [f an Ame- 
rican traveller in England were to do the same, he 
‘would have no difficulty in proving us the most 
| profligate, immoral, and cheating nation npon the 
earth,” 
| Our traveller sometimes spent a week 
with these people, amicably entering into 
‘all their domestic concerns, listening to 
| theit stories of Indian warfare. and taking 
his share in the employment of both men 
jand women, of picking the seeds out of the 
\rough cotton, At another time he says, 


| ‘My fare was sumptuous compared with what 
jit had been for sometime past; and moreover I 


! 
| 
| 
i 
| 


lam particular iz noticing this luxury, because it 
| , ‘ . . 
|| Was only in two other places that [ enjoyed it, 


diana, [linois and Missouri. In general, the beds 
| were altogether withont sheets, and the blankets 
| had, probably since their manufacture, never ex- 
/perienced the renovating effects of a good wash- 
ing. Sometimes, indeed, there would be one sheet, 
and occasionally two, but cleanliness, in this par- 
| ticular, | had almost despaired of.”’ 
| This reproach is well merited, We have 
jourselves, in otherwise very respectable 
‘houses, experienced as much difficulty in 
obtaining a pair of clean, not to say linen, 
sheets, as if soap and water, and servants 
‘were unknown. ‘The rood is plentiful and 
excellent, while the bed rooms, especially 


those appropriated to gentlemen, are com- | 


Girton and filthy past endurance. It is 
|quite time fora reform. We have even 
seen calico sheets and pillow cases, that the. 
dirt and vermin might not appear. 


‘© Many of my countrymen, because they have 
not met with much comfort in these out-of-the way 
places, have upon their return home, most unjust. 
ly and ridiculously imputed the same want of com- 


consider, that from Vincennes to Louisville is a’ 
| distance of 120 miles, ani from thence to Washing- | 
ton, by the ordinary route up the,Ohio river, and 
through Wheeling, is 731 miles: so that one of 
these delicate travellers would be equally well] en-' 
titled to abuse the whole of Great Britain, be-! 
cause he might meet with bad accommodations in 
}the Orkneys. Moreover, woods are not cut down | 
{and good inns established in a day, nor even in a! 
| year; and he who cannot put up with some incon- 
| venience, will do well to avoid travelling in a new 


country.” 

“ At Greenville. a collection of straggling ca-, 
| bins, I stupped at a house kept by a Mr. Porter, a. 
}}man from the New England states. This tavern,| 
|} though small, was without exception the most 





had a good Led to sleep in with @ pair of clean sheets. | 


fort to every part of the United States. But let us:' 


elean and comfortable I had ever been in since 1} 


| crossed the Alleghanies. 
{stop at the house of a New Englander, you are 
‘certain to recvive more attention, and to find ev- 
jery thing cleaner and of better quality, than in & 
{tavern kept by a southern or western man.” 


| “The western Americans, especial}y those of 
‘Indiana, are more rough and unpolished in their 

manners than thuse of any country I ever travelled 

in.—Occasionally, after a long-day’s ride, when I 

have arrived coid and tired at the house where I 
jiutended to stop, I have dismounted, walked in, 
/and upon finding the master, and perbaps one of 
| his suns seated by the fire, | have addressed him 
| with, ¢Sir, can [stay at your house to night, and 
‘have sume supper for myself and food my horse;? 
/and then he has just turned his head round, and 
| without rising, has said, “I reckon you can.” Up- 

on further inquiry where I should put my hi rse, 
| my host has replied, * There is a stable behind the 
house.’ [have then had to rub down and feed my 
/}own horee. Those who have not tried this after 
riding all day, do not know how disagreeable it is. 
| At the game time | am certain that no kind of in- 


Whenever, indeed, you 


| civility was intended.” 

| This characteristic rudeness is owing to 
avery, for no person who has been used to 
‘slaves all his life, ever waits upon himself 
or any one else, and it is expected that gen- 
'tlemen bring servants with them. 


| It seems that it is dificult even for the 


i 


| fastidious English, to preserve their original 


| 

‘neatness and order when removed from 
their own comforts, and placed in less con- 
| venient circumstances. 


| ‘*T was hospitably received by Mr, Birkbeck 
jand Mr, Flowers. ‘hey have both large houses, 
| That belonging to Mr. Flowers is a peculiarly 
|good one, and is well furnished, One room in 
| particular was carpeted, and contained a nice as- 
sortment of books, and a piano-forte; all luxuries 
of great rarity in these remote districts. The inn 
is a well-bui't brick house, and might have been 
made very comfortable; yet although kept by an 
Englishman, has none of the characteristics of an 
English inn: but on the contrary partakes largely of 


'| those of the backwoods; so much so, indeed, as to be 
ja subject of remark even to Americans. | staid 


here several days without having clean sheets.— 


| While at Albion, [ read all the books and Re: 





views that had been written both for and egainst 

this settlement, One traveller describes it as an 
pearee paradise, another as a miserable unhealthy 
swamp; the truth is about midway (where truth 
may generally be found) between these extremes.” 


*‘ The lower class at Albion, that is the com- 
mon laborers and manufacturers, have, I am sorry 
to say, very much degenerated; for they have co- 
pied all the vices of the back woodsmen, buf none 
of their virtues; drinking, fighting, &c. and when 
fighting, gouging and biting.” 

‘+ For my own part, as far as my own observa- 
tions go, I shall always speak well of the real hun- 
ters; ior I have invarjably found them open-heart- 
edand very hospitable, Their manner of life, in- 
deed, makes them partake in some degree of the 
Indian character, though they by no means have 
the same nobleness of sentiment and bigh sense of 
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honor, It has been the fashion in the United 
States to speak iil of these men, but I think with- 
Out reason,” 


All who have crossed the Grande Prairie, 


must recognize its sublime features in the || 


following description, 

“« This intmense sea of grass reaches from Lake 
Michigan nearly to the Ohio, and is about 500 
milesin length. The breadth is, however, very 
irregular, being only 24 miles, where the Prairie 
is crossed by the St. Louis road.I do not know any 
thing that struck me more forcibly than the sen- 
sation of solitude I experienced in crossing this, 
and some of the other large Prairies, 1 was per- 
fectly alone and could see nothiag in every di- 
rection but sea and grass. Leaving the wood 
seemed like embarking alone upun the ocean; 








provements from the establishment of his highest compliment, by saying that it has 
benevolent system, combining manufactures |/a more English appearance than any other 
and education, We wish him success in|) American city; and that the women of that 
this wide field for his vice-exterminating en-|| section are superior in beauty as in education. 
terprize. We, in the west, hope soon to rival them, 
The mammoth cave is minutely and ex-| at least in the latter particular, In con- 
actly described. Having ourselves recent-|' clusion, 
\ly visited this mammoth curiosity, conduct- || 
ed by the same intelligent guide, Mr, Miller, 








‘There is no subject upon which the people of 
| England have been more completely misinformed 


we were struck with the truth and beauty than upon that of the American character. The 
writings of interested of ignorant individuuls 


of the descripti i i 
scription, Agee riag exactly with ihave raised acloud of prejudice against the in- 
our Own experience ; with the exception on- | habitants of the United States, that euperior in- 
dy that our visit was made in the summer || formation is just beginning to dissipate. 1 myself 
‘season, when the temperature, the same at | before visiting that country bad imbibed a great 


| 





and upon again approaching the wood I felt as if 
returning toland. Sumetimesagain whea | per- 
ecived a small stunted solitary tree that had been 
planted by some fortaitous circumstance, I could 
ee help supposing it to be the mast of a ves- 
se}. No doubt the great stillness added very much 
to this strangedelusion. Nota living thing could 
I see or hear, except the occasional rising of some 
Prairie fowls, or perhaps a large hawk or eagle 
wheeling about over my head. In the woods | 


have often observed this silence and solitude, but! 


it struck me more furcibly in these boundless mead- 
ows.’’ 

**The fertility of the ‘American Bottom’ is truly 
astonishing, and the etalks of Indian corn which 
I saw standing might have almost tended to re- 
move one’s doubts, as to the height of Jack's won- 
derful Bean. Thisfertile district is rendered #]- 
must uninhabited by its unhealthiness, and will 
require a great deal of draining before many per- 
sons will settle upon it. In some of the more 


healthy spots near the high land, by which it is | 


bor:ered, a few French people have settled, who, 
it isuniversally remarked, are by no means s0 li- 
able to be attacked by fevers, as the English or 
Americans. ‘This is attributed to their very dif- 
ferent, and more temperate, mode of living. In- 
deed I am persuaded, that there are no people on 
the face of the earth, who consume so much «ni 
mal food asthe Anglo-Americans; for at break- 
fast, dinner, or supper, hot meat is always eaten 
even by the poorest class. During winter, perhaps 
this hich living may not be unwholesome, but e- 
ven during the burning months of summer and 
autumn, they continue to eat the same immense 
quantity of meat and grease, which last article is a 
favorite in their cookery.” 


The picture of slavery is perhaps a little 
over-drawn. It is, indeed, so near to 
the life, that every friend of his coun- 
try must blush at the view of this stain 
upon its history. But did not England en- 
tail upon us, and our posterity,: this ‘foul 
blot.” 

Our author gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the neat and flourishing towa of 
Harmony. 


“This pretty little town contains numerous 
well-built, three-storied, brick houses, placed 
in regular streets, with a small railed garden to 
each, all conveyinga great idea of comfort, par- 
ticularly to a man travelling in the Backwoods. 
There are two churches with spires, on one of 
which isa clock, made by a settler, which strikes 
even the quarters, upon some large bells imported 
for the purpose. I had been so long without hear- 
ing any thing of the kind, that during the week I 
remained there, the lively tones of these bells 
gave me great delight.” 


Was it not the lively suggestions which 
struck upon his heart that gave the pleasure? 
_It is said that the celebrated philanthro- 
pist, Mr. Owen, is now on his way to Har- 
mony, and that he contemplates great un- 


lal 'deal of erroneous opinion; and on landing on the 
‘be seasons, was, compared with the exter-|| american shore I expected to find a people very 
nal air, extremely cool, while our traveller, || little civilized compared with Europeans, and so 
/who entered it in the winter, found it op rough and brutal in their mannners eget wenn. 
‘pressively hot gers, that when they knew I was an Englishman, 
iP y ; they would be almost certain to insult me, Judge 
then of my astonishment when, my own experi- 
ence proved to me, that the people were kind and 
| hospitable, that the manners of the bigher classes 
were nearly as polisbed as could be found in any 
European country; and that the name of an En- 
| glishman, so far from provoking insult, was a cer 


But a slight mention, and that not with 
much respect, is made of our boasted Indian 

| . er . ° 

| Antiquities. It is plain that our author pos- 

|'sesses none of the spirit of an antiquary. 
He is a plain young man, not given to the | tain passport to kindness and attention.” 


marvellous, just such an one as would natu- |) i t , 
. . y acts suc 
| rally see things as they are, but we think} We bave selected, in our — ae 
. . - . . o : y PQ ¢ 


| : . : : “ ) ii y _ 

|, these singular remains; since he says nothing | 0 0Ur readers as Backwoodsmen. 1 o out 
| brethren of the east, praise is not entirely 
} ' 


junknown, while to us of the west country, it 
jis a delicious morsel seldom or never tast- 
‘ed. We recommend the whole work for 
I their entertainment, while to the traveller, 
it will be an excellent guile. 











of all those fine mounds, in and about St. 
Louis, and elsewhere, and rather sneers at 
|! 5 Hi . 4 

the various ingenious theories on the sub- 





| ject. 
|| Arriving at Wheeling on his return, our, 
anthor pays a parting compliment to the 


[| We have noticed a few instances of phra 


| Backwoodsmen, 


| ‘* The first circumstance which struck me in 
|| these people was their extraordinary stature, 
which farexceeds that of all the other nations I 
| have ever seen, I could not, however hear of any 
| particular cause for this, and must therefore only 
t attribute it to abundance of food and habits 
| of greatactivity. The king of Prussia woald 
easily have filled up his regiment of tall gren- 
-adiers, if he could bave recruited among the} 
|| Kentuckians, as almost every man in the state 
| would have been considered a good recruit, I 
'|am eure thatif monsieur Buffon could have seen 
| them, he would have completely altered his opin- 
ion that men degenerate in the new world.” 

** Great part of Kentucky and Ohio are now 80 
thickly settled that most of the real Backwoods- 
| men, such as old Leather-Stocking, finding them- 
| selves crowded, that is having cultivators of the 
earth within five or six miles of them, have mo- 
ved off towards the frontiers, and are now chiefly 
‘to be found in Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri.— 
|The Backwoodswmen unite a great deal of hospi- 
tality to the most perfect independence, which 
occasional, indeed, verges onto rudeness. They 
are brave and hardy, appearing to delight in dan- 
ger. This character is even prescrved by many of 
their descendents, who, remaining in Kentucky 
and Ohio, have adopted a mode of life perfectly 
different from their fathers. The mere circum- 
stance that Lexington was illuminated, when war 
was proclaimed against Great Britain in 1812,ma 
perhaps be considered a sufficient proof that muc 
of the turbulent spirit of the old Backwoodsmen 
still animates their more polished offspring.” 


We should be happy, did our limits per- 
mit, to follow this intelligent und interesting 
traveller in his whole “Excursion,” to Wasb- 
ington, Niagara Falls, Canada, and the New 
England states. To the metropolis of New 
} England he pays, as an Englishman, the 


seology which we had considered as vulgar- 
isms of our own, such as the colloquial term 
in the long run; aud the tautological From 
whence, and FROM thence, but we are not dis- 
pused to be hypercritical toward se fair 
and candid a writer. 

Riding, it seems, in England, and we 
have corroborative testimony, means always 
going on horseback, and never any thing else. 
Shaking hands, according to the same testi- 
mony, is peculiar to us; as in England and 
other countries this civility is only ex- 
changed between professed friends. Even 
with this signification we should be happy 
to extend the RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP, 
and perform this ceremony with every tra- 
veller, just and generous, like our English 
Gentleman. M. 

—~<—— 

“ Ancient History, or Annals of Kentucky ; 
with a survey of the Ancient Monuments of 
North America, and a Tabular View of the 
Principal Languages and Primitive Na- 
tions of the whole Earth. ByC. S. Ra- 
rinesque, A.M.Ph. D. Prof in Trans. 
Univ.—Sup’t. of the Trans. Bot. Gardew 
—Sec’y of the Kent. Institute, and member 
of the following Societies: Imp. Nat. Cur. 
of Bonn. Imp. Econ. Soc. of Vienna. R. 
Inst. of Sciences of Naples. It. Ac. of Arts 
and Sciences. Lin. Soc. of Paris. Amer- 
Antig. Soeiety. Histor. Soc. ofaifew York. 
Lit. and Phil. Soc. of New Werk. Lye. 
of Nat. Hist. of New York, Ac. of Naf? 
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Sc. of Philadelphia. 
nessee. Med. Soc. of Cincinnati. Med. 
Soc. of Lexington, &c. &c. &c. (Nun- 
uam otiosus.) Frankfort, in Kentucky. 
Printed for the Author, 1824. 


Antig. Soc. of Ten- 


In the whole range of our critical duties, 
there is nothing which yields us so much 
pleasure, as meeting with a production 
which carries upon it the impress of genius. 
No matter in what field the author has 
been roaming,—whether in the physical or 
moral sciencesj—-whether delving among 
the sites and monuments of “ years beyond 
the-flood, or rambling in the regions of fairy 
land, beneath blue and cloudless skies, amid 
the creations of his own imaginative mind; 
yet, if his production has been hallowed by 
the wand of genius, we greet it with joy. 
We then have an intellectual banquet our- 


selves, and, however feeble and pointless|| 345. Nations and Languazes, in which the. 


our critical acumen for the time being, we 


ed, very far beyond the age of wisdom; and ' ble,’ and we give him credit for it. He 
should "the icy hand of death he stayed un- I who would successfully present us with a 
til the completion of the various literary, | general view of the languages, migrations 
historical and scientific works, upon which i and settlements, of the whole race of man- 
he is now ruminating, the measure of his) kind, must go fearlessly to work; nor res 
fame will be full: his sun will go down in| fuse to cull ‘true events’ from legends and 
radiant glory, and when the institutions of | fables. After some preliminary observa. 
this enlightened age shall dilapidate, and | tions, the author proceeds to * detail the 
be as the mounds and circumvallations which | successive evolutions of the soil of Ken- 
surround us, the works of Rafinesque, brav-) tucky and its productions, under six distinct 
ing, like the pyramids of the Nile, the | periods of time,” which he compares to the 
shocks of Time, and the downfall of Empires, | six days of the creation, mentioned by Mo- 
'—will survive in pristine and perrennial |ses. ‘These periods or epochs, he supposes 








brightness, 
We will no longer trespass upon the pa- 











thema concise synopsis of the work, accom- 
| panied by a few interesting extracts. 
|first two pages are occupied with the £1/- 
‘nological and Philological Table of the Pri- 


'words, Heaven, Earth, Water, and Man, have 





are assured our readers will not com- 


plain, provided our extracts are only sufh-| 


| 


cientlycopious to gratifytheir eager curiosity. | 


! 


been selected for the purpose of ascertain-) 


jing an 
ges. 


d comparing the roots of all langua- 
These words have been reduced from 


Such productions do not often appear. Like | dialects and analogous languages into their 


mi 


comet’s visits they are ‘few and far between; | 


We have, con-! 


duce them to our readers. 


fiest opportunity of laying before them! 
another invaluable work from the pen of| 
that distinguished philosopher, Professor) 
Rafinesque. whose very name 1s considered | 
synonimous with literature and 
There is perhaps no man living, the ag-| 
gregate of whose knowledge, equals that) 
of the worthy Professor. There 1s no) 
ramification of knowledge with which he| 
is not familiar;—-few upon which he has, 
not already written; and none, we believe, | 
upon which he is not prepared to write. 
Well may Kentucky, his adopted State, feel | 
proud of him: well may America boast that | 
he has rescued her ancient history from the| 
dark regions of fable and conjecture: well | 
may the World rejoice that he has supplied 
that invaluable desideratum, a Tabular View 
of the Principal Languages and Primitive Na- 
tions of the whole Earth.* Did Backwoods- 
men need aught to awaken their sympa- 
thies in behalfof struggling Greece,—that 
classic land of heroism and song, over which 
the Turkish scymmetar has so long waved 
in sanguinary triumph, we would point them 
to this accomplished scholar. Professor 
Rafinesque is a native of Greece. He was 
bornon the confines of the ancient Byzan- 
tium, now Constantinople. In his first aspi- 
rations, he inhaled, with the breezes of Mar- 
mera, that ardent thirst for knowledge 
which still urges him along the path of in-| 


science, || 





tellectual glory. He is yet in the mere- 
dian ef life, not having passed, it is believ- 
nin 

* With the exceptiou, we presume, of Capt. 
Symmes’ Terra Incognito, 


or f | primitive, essential and radical sounds. The> 
and, in proportion to their distance from || .oands of universal speech, says the Profes-' 
each other, is always our anxiety to intro-| sor, “are 64, or 12 vowels, 12 nasals, 15, 


} . ° ° . « 
‘consonants, 1 5sibilants, and 10 aspirations:” | 
sequently, availed ourselves of the ear | 


‘the orthography adapted to express them is 
phronological and invariable. 
| highly important, for by a single glance 
we may discover the relative connexion and 


guages of those of the Eastern continent. 


particular attention on some future day, 
when we shall endeavor to correct some 


|| few slight inaccuracies into which the Pro- 
|| fessor has (we presume inadvertently) fal-. 


len. 
In the exordiuwm the author remarks, 


‘¢ The white men became tawny by constant ex- 
posure, brown in warin climates, coppery in cold 
regions, and black in the sands of India and Afri- 
ca. The Mongol features had origin in the deserts 


(|of Northern Asia, and the negro features in those 


of Southern Asia and central Africa. There are 
tawny, yellow, olive, coppery, &c.; and there are 
white, yellow, brown and black negroes. Real 
negroes have been found in all the parts of the 
world, except Europe and North America, while 
in Africathey are confined to the central and 
western parts of the continent.”’ 


Quere.—Are we to understand from the 
expression real negroes, that such beings as 
fictitious negroes have ever, or do yet exist? 


‘* There is such a diversity in the ancient his- 
tory, chronology and traditions of the several an- 
tions, that it is very difficult to fix precisely the 
dates of many events; but we may trace with a 
bold hand a general view of their migrations and 
settlements: although the revolutions of the earli- 
est empires are involved in fables, we can draw 
even from thoce fables, some correct inferences ani 
true events,”’ 








The Professor has accomplished this 
manfully. His sketches are truly drawn 
with a bold hand, fromthe regions of ‘fa- 


tience of our readers, but proceed to ofier : 


The 


"This table is, 


affinities of the American nations, and lan-} 


This part of the work may claim our more | 


Mongols with different complexions, white, pale, | 


} must have lasted for an indetin‘te number 


jof ages. At the commencement of the first 
period, the briny ocean covered the whole 
‘land of Kentucky, rising about 5000 feet 
over the limestone region about Lexington. 
| Quere,— Was the attic salt, which is said to 
be so abundant in that neighborhood, then 
‘deposited? During this period the ocean 
began to decrease, in consequence of the 
“decomposition and consolidation of the wa- 
ters inthe formation of rocks and deposi- 
tion of strata;” and at this time the sea 
animals were created, ; 

During the second period the Camber- 
land mountains ‘emerged from the sea 
which “sunk te 1500 feet above its actua 
level,” and immediately vegetation com- 
menced, In the third period the sea sunk 
until its level was only “1100 feet above 
its actual level;” and the highlands of Ken- 
tucky became uncovered: at this time the 
, creation of insects, reptiles, birds and qua- 
} drupeds took place. 
| During the fourth period, the limestone 

sea of Kentucky was drained, and he Ohio, 
| Kentucky, Licking, Salt and Miami rivers 
-commenced running; and at this time the 
creation of mankind in Eden, in the high- . 
lands of Asia, took place. 

This last position is directly at variance 
with a favorite theory of the learned Doc- 
| tor Mitchill, who contends,and we think with 
| plausibility, that the garden of Eden was 
| on the continent of North America. Who 
| shall decide when doctors disagree? We 
‘are aware of Professor Rafinesque’s high 
regard for the opinions of his friend Mitchill, 
and we can only account for his dissent in 
this case, from the fact that,the doctor's 
theury about the garden of Eden, is publish- 
ed in the AncuzLocia AMERICANA, a work 
that must for ever be of doubtful authority, 
while its pages contuin the name of Cates 
Atwater. This notable philosopher has se- 
cured to himself a reputation commensurate 
with that of Capt. Riley, of Arabic memory ; 
by the side of whose “Narrative,” the Arch. 
Americana, will sooner or later be suffered 
to repose. These two disciples of the fa 
bled God Mercury, have achieved for them 
selves an immortality which their great 
prototype Baron Munchausen, or his worthy 
successor Peter Schlemilh, may sigh for i» 
vain. We shaji be pleased to see our 
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friends Rafinesque and Mitchill break 
lance or two about the locality of Eden. : 
In the fifth period, Nouh’s flood took 
place, inthe eastern continent. ‘The Pro- 
fessor thinks it possible that the flood may 
have reached America, but it has left no 
tracesin Kentucky. Ifthe Professor be cor- 
rect, Moses tnust have been deceived in sup- 
posing the flood covered the whole earth. 
During the sixth period, Peleg’s flood 
took place, which was followed by great 





———— 





volcanic eruptions of the sea in Europe and 
America. The huge animals, such as mam- | 
moths, elephants, gc., were now formed. | 
These ‘sig distinct periods of time, which | 
‘are supposed to have lasted for an wndejin- || 
ule number of ages, have been made out by | 
an examination of the “documents,” for such | 
a survey found every where in the bowels of | 
the earth, such as rocks, strata, and the re- | 
mains of organized bodies which are now | 
considered the medals of nature. 

In the second grand division of the work 
we have a detailed and interesting history of 
the human race, or that portion of it which 
has existed since the flood, our author not, 
being entirely certain whether any of the | 
antideluvians came to America. Alter the, 
Noachian revolution of nature, the descen- 
dents of Noah were again spread over the 
earth from the highlands of Asia. “'The| 
principal nations of the eastern continent, 
which have contributed to people North 
America and Kentucky, were ; 

‘The Atalans and Cutans who came 
eastwardly through the Atlantic Ocean; 

“ The Iztacans and Oghuzians who came 
westwardly through the Paciiic Ocean.” 

But we are admonished by the Prin-| 

ter’s Devil, nowat our elbow calling for | 

copy,—to bring wur article toa close. We, 

regret we cannot pursue our author, | 

‘ who ingeniously follows the race of man- 
kind in their wars, their conquests and down- 

falls, from the time when the Ark rested on 
Mount Ararat until 1774. It would have 
given us pleasure to have introduced to the 
familiar acquaintance of our readers, the 
Colhuans at.d the Xicalancatl of the first pe- | 
riod: the Hulmees and the Huashashas of 
the second period: the Chitamachas and 
Movillu of the third: the . fustotos who 
were driven from east Kentucky by the 
Oghuzians during the fourth: and the Chi- 
timachas who spread from Louisiana to 
Carolina during the «fifth period. For the 
details about these interesting American na- 
tions we must refer our readers to the pa- 
ges of the work. 

In conclusion the author adds that the 
notes which would have proved his state- 
ments, have been unavoidably omitted. Al- 
soa philological and ethnological view 
of nearly four hundred American and Eas- 
tern languages.” These we are promised 
shall hereafter be given. In the appendix, 
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/single State of Kentucky, from 25 sites to 148, 


fied and described. Nunquam oriosus, Un-|| 





we have an enumeration of the sites of 
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the ancient towns and monuments of Kentuck y| 
and the surrounding states. Most of these | 
have been described by the indefatigable | 
Professor, who observes, | 

| 


“‘ The actual numberof ancient seats of pop- 
ulation or sites already ascertained by me, in North | 
America, amount therefore to 541.of which 393 are | 
out of Kentucky, and 148, in Kentucky, while | 
the ancient monuments found in those sites amuunt | 









already to 1830, of which 505 are in Kentucky and 
1325 out of it. 

“If by my researches during 4 years, | have 
been able thusto increase the knowledge of the 
number of ancient sites and monuments in the 


and from 100 monuments to 505: it is very proba-| 
ble that when equal industry will be exercised | 


| in the other States, that number will be more than | 


doubled; since] entertain no doubt that 1000 sites || 
mens 


and 4000 monuments exist still in the United | 
States, exclusive of Mexico, besides the smal] | 
burrows, and those that have been destroyed, 


In this catalogue we notice one fact ad- 
erse to the authors’ theory, that the gar-| 
He says that! 


V 
den of Eden was in Asia. 


with Persian Lerrers uronitr! This will 

go far towards settling the point in dispute | 
between our author and Doctor Mitchill. | 
These remains on the Miamiare older than | 
any in Persia, Here is a copper coin with | 
Persian characters,—ergo—the garden of 
Eden was hereabouts, and the Persian Em- 


| pire was settled by colonies from the fer-, 


tile vallies of the Ohio. 

But the Devil has again jogged our el- 
bow, and we have only time to quote for, 
our readers the Professor’s motto, Nunquam! 
oriosus,—which by the kind assistance of, 
some of the Professors and Alumni of the | 
Cincinna‘i College (thanks to the flourishing | 
state of literature in our city,) we are en-, 
abled to translate NEVER Inte. The senti-! 


| ment whether in Latin or English is excel- 


lent. The tenor of the Professor’s life. 
proves that he has lived up to it, and we 
seriously recommend it to all our readers; 
pointing them at the same time to the Pro- 
fessor as an illustrious example of what. 
Nunquam otiosus will accomplish. He is; 
revered as the great store house of know- | 
ledge, and his name is already written on | 
the scroll of fame. When he walks forth 
to enjoy the beauties of natnre, not a butter. | 


|fly can wanton in the sunbeams;—not a’ his defeat. 
flowret can raise its modest head;—not a'! 


flash of lightning can coruscate in the Hea-) 
vens;—not a fish can leap above the glas- 
sy bosom of the streamlet;—not a par- 
ticle of ‘atmospheric dust’ can fall upon his | 
coat,withoet filling his breast with sensations 
of delight; all are cuught, examined, classj-| 


i} 
if 


NO-WEWU UH-HAU-YOUN-QUOHK NEEN DON 
KHOW-WOT, QUA DON MKHEA-WOWK-NIHK 
KHOW-WOT}; UN-NO-WEW .SOOK-TE-POOH-TUH 
DON AUM-WAU-WEH SOO-KUT QUEH-NOW WIH 
NEH WSE-KHI, OW-WAUN DUM WKE-SIH NOOH 
TOM-MON-NUH WPON-NON-NVH-KAU-WAY-CON- 








NuN? 


of life. 
‘tically attainable by every man in this 
bustling world—let him make time the great 


duction of his long-sought for Elixir, 








ESSAYS, 
Eheu! fugaces Postume Postume labuntur anni 
Horace. 
“ Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer, 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on, *till wisdom is pushed out of life. 


Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
Young. 




















A fantastic philosophy has long amused 
the world with researches after the Elixir 
This precious desideratum is prac- 


base of his alchymy, and then chymically 
speaking, let industry and providence be-the 
truum which he employs; he will find 
the operative result to terminate in the pro- 
Old 
wisard time is rapidly stealing on us, and 
another year is now fading into the dim mists 
which constitute the back ground of life’s 


} : | 
)among the towns and stone forts on the lit- ' perspective——in the use of that delegated 
tle Miami a copper coin has been found treasure, have we been criminally prodigal 


or laudably usurious? 


‘6° Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours 

“And ask them what accounts they bore te 

heav’n.” 

With presumptuous pride, we arrogate 
to ourselves a superiority above thoee, 
whom we fastidiously call heathens, but we 
need only review a short item of the my- 
thological pages to discover, that the zdola- 
try of Janus was in effect a moral worship. 
The wise ancients, under this figure, mys- 
tically symbolized the efficiency of the past 
and the future, when applied to a compari- 
tive view of man’s moral agency. And 
shall we, enlightened by the examples of se 
many ages, not deduce some moral etfect 
from those virtuous and intelligent beings 
who, though they wandered in error,yet evi- 
dently sought after the light? The ap- 
proaching period of anew year is apt to 


| bring with it the comcomitant delusions to 


which the hope of man is ever subject; let 
us then with becoming reverence adopt the 
ancient adage 

“ Take time by the forelock.”’ 


If we view him as an enemy, by antici- 
pating his measures, we may contribute to 
If we consider him as a friend, 
we may prepare to exercise the hospitali- 
ties, with which such a friend should be re- 
ceived—-but if we treat him with /ashiona- 
ble nonchalance, he, with old-fashioned sin- 
cerity,will spurn at our neglect, and in his 
visits be attended with ennui, Well has 
the « Sage of America,” observed, “ Time 
is treasure,” and perhaps no human instance 
has occurred so strongly evincive, as his 
own, of the great benefits derived from a 
prudent economy of time. Let us then 
take him asan example, it will awaken with- 
in us a noble ambition—an ambition which 
has for its aim the glorious prospects of 
benefiting mankind. JuAN, 
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RECEPTION OF LA FAYETTE IN CON. || vadeement of learning, and 
| population. 


GRESS. 

At 1 o’clock, according to previous ar- 
rangement, General LAFAYETTE ap- 
peared, 
twenty-four Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and was introduced to the 
House by Mr. Mitchell, Chairman of the 
committee, 

On the General’s entry, the Membersand | 
persons admittefl on the floor of the House, 


‘the United States is a realization of the con- 
| soling object of that wish. 
attended by the Committee of) 
have been struck with the great changes, 
physical and moral, which have occurred | 
| since vou left us. 
(ing a venerated name, 
you and to us, has since emerged from the! 


rose, and remained standing, uncovered.., ) 


Mr. Speaxer then arose, in behalf of the! 
Tlouse, addressed the Nation’s Guest, in the | 


om, 


following eloquent strain, adorned by those | gratitude to your departed friend, the fa- 


graces of oratory for which he is distin-| 


guished: 

GenenaL:—The House of Representa- 
lives of the United States, impelled alike | 
by its own feelings,and by those of the whole | 
American people, could not have assigned | 
to me a more gratifying duty than that of! 
presenting to you cordial congratulations | 
upon the occasion of your recent arrival in| 
the United States, in compliance with the | 
wishes of Congress, and to assure you of the | 
very high satisfaction which your presence | 
affords on this early theatre ‘of your glory 
znd renown. Although but few of the’ 


members who compose this body shared | 


with you in the War of our Revolution, all 
have, from impartial history, or from faith-. 
ful tradition, a knowledge of the perils, the 


eufferings, and the sacrifices which you vol- | 


wotarily encountered, and the signal servyi- 
ces, in America and Europe, which you per-, 


-_ 


formed for an infant, a distant, and an alien | 
people; and all feel and own the very great | 


extent of the obligations under which you! 
have placed our country. Butthe relations’ 
in which you have ever stood to the United | 
States, interesting and important as they 


have been, do not constitute the only motive | 


of the respect and admiration which the. 
House of Representatives entertain for you. 
Your consistency of character, your uniform | 
devotion to regulated liberty, in all the vi- 
cissitudes of a long and arduous life, also) 
commands its admiration. 








(ions; yet it would be, on m art 
’ 3 y p ’ 


levelled, the canals cut, the highways con- 
|| structed, the progress of the arts, the ad- 





increase of} 
General, your present visit to 


You are in the 
midst of posterity, Every where, you must 


Even this very city, bear- 
alike endeared to 


forest which then covered its site. In one} 
respect you behold us unaltered, and that is 
in the sentiment of continued devotion to 
liberty, and of ardent affection and profound 


ther of his country, and to you, and to your 
illustrious associates in the field and in the 
cabinet, for the multiplied blessings which 
surround us, and for the very privilege of 
addressing you, which I now exercise. This 
sentiment, now fondly cherished by more 
than ten millions of people, will be trans- 
mitted, with uoabated vigour, down the 
tide of time, through the countless millions 
who are destined to inhabit this continent, 
to the latest posterity. 

While the Speaker was addressing him, 
General La Fayette was very evidently af- 
fected. Atthe close of the address, he 





—_——— 


Well may | stand firm and erect, 
| when in their names, and by you, Mr. Speak- 
er, [ am.declared to have, in every in- 
‘Stance, been faithful to those American 
principles of liberty, equality, and true so- 
'cial order, the devotion to which, as it has 
existed from my earliest youth, so it shall 
‘continue to my latest breath. 

You have been pleased, Mr. Speaker, to 
‘allude to the peculiar felicity of my situa- 
all when, after so long an absence, | am 

called to witness the immense improvements, 

‘the admirable communications, the prodi- 
| gious creations of which we find an exam- 
ple in this City, whose name itself is a ven- 
erable Palladium; in a word, all the gran- 
deur and prosperity of these happy United 
| States, which, atthe same time they nobly 
secure the complete assertion of American 
Independence, reflect on every part of the 
world the light of a far superior politica] 
| civilization, 

What better pledge can be given of a 
persevering national love of liberty, when 
those blessings are evidently the result ofa 
virtuous resistance to oppression, and of in- 
stitutions founded on the rights of man and 
the Republican principle of self-govern- 
rment. 

No, Mr. Speaker, posterity has not begun 
for me—since in the sons of my com- 





receive, 
| 








seated himself for a few seconds, and then 
rose, and in a tone influenced by powerful | 
feeling, made the following reply: 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen 
of the House of Representatives: 
While the people of the United | 
States, and their honorable Representa-| 
tives in Congress, have deigned to make) 
Chuice of me, one of the American veter- 
ans, to signify, in his person, their esteem 


for our joint services, and their attach-| 
ment to the principles for which we have) 
had the honor to fight and bleed,! am proud| 


and happy to share those extraordinary fa- 
vors with my dear revolutionary compan-| 


did and ungrateful not to acknowledge my 
personal share in those testimonies of kind- 
ness, as they excite in my breast emotions 


which no adequate words could express. 
recent convulsions of Europe, amidst, as) 


My obligations to the United States, Sir, 


i 


uncan- | 


panions and friends, I find the same public 
feelings, and, permit me to add, the same 
feelings in my behalf, which I have had the 
happiness to experience in their fathers. 
Sir, | have been allowed, forty years ago, 
before a Committee of a Congress of thir- 
teen States, to express the fond wishes of 
an American heart. On this day | have 
the honor, and enjoy the delight, to con- 
gratulate the Representatives of a Union, 
so vastly enlarged, on the realization of 
those wishes, even beyond every human 
expectation, and upon the almost infinite 
prospects we can with certainty anticipate. 
Permit me, Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen 
of the House of Representatives, to join to 
the expression of those sentiments, a tri- 
bute of my lively gratitude, affectionate 


devotion, and profound respect. 
———— 


SELF INSTRUCTION. 








| 
| 
i} 





after the dispersion of every political storm,) far exceed any merit | might claim; they 


the people of the United States have be-| date 


from the time when [ hed the |i 





held you, true to your old principles, firm) happiness to be adopted as a young soldier, , 
and erect, cheering and animating with a favored son of America; they have been 
your well huows voice, the votaries of li-| continued to me during almost a half a cen- 
berty, its faithful and fearless champion, | tury of constant affection and confidence; 
ready to shed the last drop of that blood jand now, Sir, thanks to your most gratify- 
which here you so freely and nobly spilt, jing invitation, I find myself greeted by a 
in the same holy cause. ‘series of welcomes, one hour of which 

The vain wish has been sometimes in-|| would more than compensate for the pub- 
dulged, that Providence would allow the /||lic exertions and sufferings of a whole life. 


Patriot,after death, to return to his country, 
and to contemplate the intermediate chang- 
es which had taken place—to view the for- 
ests felled, the cities built, the mountains 


The approbation of the American peo- 
ple, and their Representatives, for my con- 
duct during the vicissitudes of the Europe. 


In quitting the subject, I wish to express, 
in strong terms, the applause and felicita- 
tions due to those excellent individuals, 
‘found here and there, who in very humble 
circumstances, and perhaps with very little 
advantage of education in their youth, have 
been excited to a strenuous continued exer- 
tion fot the improvement of their minds; by 


iwhich they have made, (the unfavourable 


situation considered,) admirable attainments 
which are now passing with inestimable 
worth into the instruction of their families, 
and a variety of usefulness within their 
sphere. They have nobly struggled with | 














an revolution, is the highest reward I could 


their threatened destiny, and have over- 
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come it. _When they think, with regret, 
how confined, after all, is their portion of 
knowledge, as compared with the rich pos- 
sessions of those, who have had from their 
infancy all facilities and the amplest time 
for its acquirement, let them be consoled by 
reflecting; that the value of mental pro- 
gress is not to be measured solely by the 
quantity of knowledge possessed, but partly, 
and indeed still more, by the corrective in- 
vigorating effect produced on the mental 
powers by the resolute exertions made in 
attaining it. And therefore, since, under 
their great disadvantages, it has required a 
much greater degree of this resolute exer- 
tion in them to force their way victoriously 
out of ignorance, than it has required in 
those whu have had every thing in their 
favour, to make a long, free career over 
the field of knowledge, they may be assured 
they have obtained a greater benefit, in pro- 
portion to the measure of what they have 
attained to know. This persistence ofa de- 
termined will to do what has been so difh- 

cult to be done, has infused a peculiar ener- 
gy into the exercise of their powers; a val- 

uable point of compensation, to be set a- 
gainst the circumstance, that they have not 
equally with the ampler possessors of 
knowledge, the advantage of illustrating 
and perfecting one principle of it by the ac- 
cession of many others. Let them perse- 
vere in this worthy self-discipline, appro- 
priate to the introduction of an endless men- 
tal life. Let them go on from strength to 
strength ;—but solemnly taking care, that 
all. their improvements may ‘tend to such a 
result, that-at length the rigour of their 
lot and the confinement of mortality itself 
bursting around them, may give to those in- 
tellectual revelations, that everlasting sun- 
light of the soul, in which the truly wise 
will expand all their faculties in a happier 
economy. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS COMPLIMENTS 


Wait upon all those whose taste or curi- 
osty may lead them to cut opon the pages 
of this closing number of the second volume 
of the Cincinnati Literary Gazetrr. 


How far we have fulfilled any promises 
we may haye inadvertently made at the 
commencement of our career,—we do not 
apprehend there will be much difficulty in 
deciding ;—-for we believe we successfully 
evaded commifting ourselves by any posi- 
tive stipulations in regard to the quality of 
the matter with which it was proffered, once 
a week, to edify or annoy the good peo- 
ple of Cincinnati, and its environs. We 





==s||duty and humanity, to preserve them as 
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eres 








merely threw out the first number as a spe- 
cimen,—and, suffered the res? to follow ata) 
venture,—without either endeavoring to! 
place ‘our best foot foremost’ in encounter- 
ing the public gaze,—or promising to sur- 
pass the graces of our opening bow, in the 
progress of our advances round the fairy | 
circle of Literature. | 

Not choosing, however, to continue fi- 
guring in so limited a circle, we have con- 
cluded no longer passively to await the! 
coming on of time’ for an increase of our, 
acquaintance; and must accordingly, make 
free to assure our gentle readers that unless } 
at least another ‘Company’ is added to our 
existing Battalion of subscribers, they must. 
acquiesce in the necessity of parting with | 
the year and the Gazette together and | 
thus furnish one more instance of the futility | 
of all hopes founded on the anticipated en- | 
couragement of those intellectual exertions | 
which contribute to soften and adorn Life,— 











among a people whose highest ambition 

would seem to be exhausted in acquiring the 

means of its support. 
34+ 


OUR ABORIGINES. 

We are pleased to see that the President | 
has again called the attention of Congress to: 
the subject of. civilizing and preserving the 
aboriginal inhabitants of our country. The | 
Indians have claims of a strong and pecu- 
liar character npon us, in which our honor | 
as a nation, their own inherent rights, and | 
the cause of humanity are deeply involved. 
Public sentiment, throughout the land, calls: 


« | 








more, not a single Chief to sing the renown 
of their ancestors or tell the gloomy tale 
of their misfortunes. 

The partial efforts already made, have 
measurably proven the practicability of ci- 
vilizing the Indians, It now remains that 
government should speedily adopt a system 
of measures best adapted to the attainment 
of the object in view and commensurate 
with the importance and magnitude of the 
subject. 

Whether the plan recommended by 
our chief magistrate of assembling the dif- 
| fereat tribes and nations, upon a portion of 
vast territory which lies between the limits 
of our present settlements and Mexico and 
the Rocky Mountain, be feasible, or the 
best that could be adopted, we do not feel 
ourselves prepared to decide. We appre- 
| hend that it would be found difficult, if not 
| impracticable, without positive coercion, to 
|induee all the tribes to abandon their pre- 


‘sent localities and remove to any particular 
Section of the country: but could this object 


be accomplished, it is highly improbable 
that the tribes would amalgamate or be re- 
strained from continual wars and depreda- 
tions upon each other. 

We have long seriously doubted whether 


| they should not be suffered to remain upon 


i their present possessions, and that strong 


| inducements should be held out by govern- 


ment for promoting intermarriages between 
them and the whites. Mons. Peniere, an 
exile from France during her Revolution, a 

man of genius, who resided for several years 


loudly fora course of magnanimous policy |, among the Indians of this country, observes: 


towards them, and it behooves our consti-| 
tuted authorities to give the subject an ear- 
ly and serious investigation. 

It isnot necessary at this late period to’ 
enquire into the long-contested point among 
moralists, whether Europeans had a right 
to intrade on the aboriginal possessors of 
this fertile and extensive lard) We have 
higher and nobler duties to perform. We 
have gained possession of their country, | 
and we are bound, by the strongest ties of, 


anation, and recall them to the enjoyments 
of civilized life. We have deprived tribe | 
after tribe of their hunting-ground, over 
which they had for ages roamed fearless 
and contented: and tribe after tribe has felt 
the contaminating influence of our encroach- 
ing settlements; until some are aiready ex- 
tinct, and the remainder rapidly wasting 
away. Since our connexion with them, 
these children of the forest have greatly 
fallen from their high and lofty indepen- 
dence; the spirit of degeneracy roams in 
sullen silence among them; they have sunk 
to a level with the white pioneers who in- 
fest our frontiers: they have imbibed our 
vicious propensities; and without the pre- 











serving arm of our government, there will | 


be, after the lapse of a few generations 





«“ Encourage marriages between the whites 
and the Indians. The second generation 


| resulting from these alliances would be to- 


tally white and beautiful. The Indians in 


| general, are better shaped and more robust 
| than the whites, and their blood is as pure 


and noble as ours.” This is the opinion 
of an intelligent and observing foreigner, 
We all know too, the contumely and abuse 
which has been heaped upon an excellent 
and distinguished citizen of our own country, 
now a member of the Cabinet, because he 
recommended intermarriages between the 
whites and Indians, as the best means of 
rendering them civilized. ‘These are opin- 
ions entitled to great weight, and they are 
sanctioned too by many other intelligent 
and respectable philanthropists. For our- 
selves, we should be highly pleased to see 
the experiment made, not doubting its entire 
success. ‘I'here are strong prejudices a- 
gainst such an intermixture and incorpora- 
tion, but there are no substantial reasons 
why such prejudices should exist; they are 
not well founded, and unworthy serious con- 
sideration, Were Congress to grant 4 
quarter section of land to every white man 
who would marry and live with an Indian 
woman, we seriously believe, that more 
would be accomplished in twenty years te- 














wards preserving, civilizing, and enlighten- 

ing, the interesting aborigines of our coun- 

try, than will ever be performed by any 

ether means, Kr 
oro 


STEAM BOATS. 


The present rise in the Ohio has come 
very opportunely for the Steam Boats 
which have been constructed at this place 
during the past year. It has enabled 
the builders to place them upon their 
destined element, 
without the occurrence of any accident.—| 
»Not less than seven Steam Boats, several of 
them large and elegant, have been built at 
this city, during the last season; five be- 
longing to our own citizens. The char- 
acter of the Steam Boat Builders and En- 
gineers of Cincinnati is of the highest kind, 
and we may expect to feel annually the 


which has been done} 
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ithe Earth with a degree of zeal and indus- 
try, worthy of more success than has yet 
attended his exertions on this worldly sub- 
ject. In addition to his Lectures in this 
city, he has recently made a second Lec- 
‘turing pilgrimage to some of the principal 
towns of ourJudge-breaking sister Kentucky. 
We do notknow the exact measure of his 
success among the philosophers of the Lit- 
erary Emporium of Attica, but we perceive 
‘that in Frankfort, among the politicians 
‘and law-givers, his Lectures produced 
‘some excitement. 
one of them, a meeting was organized, in 
which the Lieut. Governor, Colonel R. B. 
M‘Afee, presided; when a resolution was 
passed, recommending to the consideration 
of Congress the propriety of fitting out an 
Expedition for the purpose of exploring the 
North West Coast, the Northern Pacific 








pecuniary advantages arising from this spe- 
cies of manufacturing industry. 
not at present the data necessary for esti-! 
mating the amount of money expended in| 
the building of these boats, but taken in 
connexion with the sums paid for repairs 


siderable. | 

It is not, however, from the prosperous 
state of this branch of our business alone that 
we are led toinfer the yenera] prosperity 
of thecity. Our population and buildings 
have been rapidly increasing for the last 
twelve months; and some valuable perma- 
nent public improvements have been made. 
Our infant manutactorjes too, are enjoying: 
a degree of prosperity wh'e': wili,we hope, | 


soon transfer a portion of capnal from’) Communication from a scientific gentleman | 
‘of great respectability residing on thesea- | 


mercantile transactions, where too much) 
of it is now invested, to the more profita-| 
ble, as well as praiseworthy, business of do-| 
mestic manufactures. 

Amid all the shocks, which general as 
well as local causes have inflicted upon us, | 
for the last five years, and which have| 
been neither few nor slight, Cincinnati has 
been steadily and rapidly advancing with 
a degree of prusperity that has outstripped 
the most sanguine anticipations of those 
who had most attentively studied its physi- 
¢al resources; and which has baffled the 
gloomy, not to say malicious predictions of, 
those foreign and domestic wiseacres, who 
either from ignorance or prejudice, have 
been wont to dwell upon a stationary, if 
not retrogading condition of the City.— 
We understand that a Directory of Cincin- 
pati will be issued from the pressin a few 
days, when we shall resume this subject, 
and lay before our readers some interest- 
tog statistical information. i 


<1 
POLAR EXPEDITION. 


Our fellow citizen, Capt. John Cleves 
Symmes, with his characteristic perseve- 


Ocean tothe continent of Asia, and the un- 


We ‘li known regions beyond the Arctic Circle, ' 


| 


| the principal command of which to be given 
‘to Capt. Symmes. 
Should Congress think proper to order 





“out some ships of discovery to those re- 
on other bouts, it must have been very con-,, gions, we know of no person better qualifi- | 


ed to surmount difficulties and accomplish 
the object in view than the Captain; and 
there are few who have stronger claims up- 
on the Government for services in the 
Camp. It would at least afford him an op- 
portunity of testing the correctness of his 
favorite Theory, in support of which, he 
certainly adduces many ingenious and high- 
ly plausible proofs. 

Since writing the above we have seen a 


board, to Cupt. Symmes, which is calculated 
| to dissipate the gloom that has so long hung 


over his prospects in relation to an oppor- | 
‘tunity ofexploring the polar regions, and) 
testing by actual experiment, the truth or| 


error of bis peculiar views of the physical 
organization of the globe. 

The substance of this interesting commu- 
nication, will, we presume, shortly be laid 
before the public. Kr 


MARRIED In Chillicethe, Mr. William Carson 
to Miss Eliza 7’, Claypoole. 
» In Lexington, William Wright South- 
gate, Esg.of Newport, to Mies 4deliza Keen. 
—_—_——_—— a 


LITERARY 


AND 


Scientific Potices. 


NatTuraAt History.—Cuvier lately presented 
a report to the Academy of Sciences on the state 
of Natural History, and the increase of our know- 
ledge in that department since the return of ma- 
ritime peace, the details of which are peculiarly 
interesting. Linnzus, in 1778, indicated about 
eight thousand species of plants; M. Decandolle 
now describes forty thousand, and within a few 
rus they will doubtless exceec’ fifty thousand ,-- 
uffon estimated the number of qnadrupeds at a- 
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merated above seven hundred, and is far from con- 
sidering this list complete. M. de Lacepede wrote 
twenty years ago the history of all the known 
species of fishes: the whole did not amount to one 
thousand five hundred. The cabinet of the king 
alone, has now above two thousand five hundred, 
which, says Cuvier, are but a small proportion of 
those which the seas and rivers would furnish.— 
We no longer venture to fix numbers for the birds 
and reptiles; the cabinets are crowded with new 
species which require to be classed. Above all, 
we are confounded at the continually increasing 
number of insects: it is by thousands that travel- 
lers bring them from the hot climates. ‘The cabi- 
net of the king contains above twenty five thou- 
sand specics; and there are at least as many more 
in the various cabinets of Europe. The work of 
M..Strauss on the May-bug, has just shown that 
this little body, of an inch in length, has three 
| hundred and six hard pieces, serving az envelopes, 
four hundred and ninety four muscles, twenty four 
pairs of nerves, and forty eight pairs of trachee. 
-_- U. S. Lit. Gazelle. 


NATURAL History or THE U. States.--The 
first volume of the Flora, of the Northern and Mid- 
dle States, has just been published at Philedelphia. 

It is announced, that Mr. J. J Audubon, of 

New Orleans, has been, for the last twenty years, 
engaged in collecting materials for a History of 
(the Birds of this country. His port-folio is already 
‘enriched with four hundred drawings of the size of 
‘life. The expense of engraving them in this coun- 
| try is estimated to exceed one hundred thousand 


' . . 
|, dollars. Masonic Mirror. 








University oF Virnoinra.——Francis W. Gil- 
mer, Esq. of Richmond, who has been ona mission 
| to Great Britain for the purpose of procuring Pro- 
|| fessors. has returned, and we understand that the 
' celebrated Thomas Jeffries,*late Editor of the Ed- 
 ingburgh Review, and oneofthe greatest advocates 
in Scotland, and several other eminent and learn- 
ed Scotchmen are coming to Virginia as Professors 
| in her University. It is aleosaid President Madison 
iis to be Professor of Agriculture. Ky. Monitor. 


' 
1} 


* Thisis manifestly a mistake. The name of 
e Editor ofthe *“* Edinburgh Review” is Francis 


Jeffrey. — 
OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


The trustees of this Institution have pre. 
pared a room in the College edifice for the 
reception and safe keeping of specimens of 
minerals, clays, petrifactions and fossils— 
‘rare animals and vegetables ina state of 
‘preservation—exhibitions of the labour, 
‘skill and taste of the original inhabitant 
of this Jand—and in general whatever fa- 
cilitates the knowledge of the Geology, 
mineralogy or natural history of ourcountry, 
| The friends of Science, are respectfully 
‘invited to forward to the Faculty, such 
things of the above description as may be 
in their possession, or such as may be pro- 
‘cured in their neighborhoods. The value 
iofthe articles which may be forwarded, 
‘will be enhanced by a brief account of the 
place where they were procured; and of 
‘any other circumstance which may be 
judged worthy of notice. : 

ROBT. G. WILSON, 
Athens, Sept. 1824. President, O. U. 


| th 





MIAMI BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Bourd of Managers of the Miami Bible 
Society are notified that there will bé a regular 
meeting of the Board on Monday eveniug the 
27th inst. at 7 o’clock at the College Chapel. 














rance, is still pushing his New Theory of 





bout three hundred: M, Desmarets has just enu- 


i. ROBBINS, Sec’ry. 














Original. 
THE ARENARIA RUBRA. 


Thou little meek neglected flower, 
Whose tender hues from sight recoil, 
Whose branches never Jearned to tower, 

Or venture from the lowly soil, 


I grieve that beauties such as thine 

Should spring to deck so mean a sphere; 
That all unseen thy hues should shine, 

And languish through th’ ungrateful year. 


*o> 


Full oft the senseless grazing brute 


Has torn thee with ungenerous wound ; 


And oft the rude unheeding foot 
Has crushed thy beauties to the ground. 


And yet no flower that drinks the dew, 
Or mocks the sun with tints of gold, 
Can boast a more voluptuous hue; 
A nobler symmetry unfold. 


Were I transformed of insect race, 
With downy wing and fringed shell, 
1°d linger on thy rich embrace, 
And quaff from thy nectareous bell. 


To ner of warm ani) cultured mind, 
Thy charms, sweet floweret, I commend ; 
And ne’er may humble worth like thine, 
Obtain a less propitious friend! 
——— 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
As Paul and Mary, down the vale, 
One happv morning gayly stray’d, 
Life, love, and joy, fill’d every gale, 
That sweetly round the landscape played. 


B. 


The warbling birds, through all the grove, 
Their early carols raised to Heaven, 
And sung the song of grateful love, 
For every joy to virtue given. 


The happy pair oft view’d the soene, 
And sf did each to each confess, 


A mutual hope, a faith serene, 
A love, that must their union bless. 


As thus they passed from joy to joy, 
New beauties rising still to view, 

A flow’ret, fragrant, rich, and coy, 
In modest silence, sweetly grew. 


s See, see, my Paul,’ exclaimed the fair, 
« The beauteous Lily of the Vale! 

‘¢ The loveliest flower that drinks the air, 
“ Or breathes its sweetness to the gale. 


* Behold its soft, its modest hue, 
“The dress true virtue always wears: 
*¢ Unseen it blooms, except by few, 
‘6 Who fly the flower that rudely glares. 


© How charming ’tis,” she cried, “ to see, 
« Such worth, such sweetness, and such grace, 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


er 


‘6 Yes, Mary,” cries the enraptar’d Paul, 
“ Indeed *tis charming thus to see, 
“¢ The Lily’s fairest virtues all 
“ Reflected fairer still by thee.” 
— = 
WRITTEN ON A VISIT TO LAKE GEORGE. 
Avaust, 1815. 


The Lake’s smooth surface seems to smile, 

While calmly sleeps the ** Diamond Isle”’ 
On its pellucid breast; 

The moon beams bright, and ali is still, 

Save Zephyrs whispering from the hill, 
To lull the vale to rest. 





H. 


Not Fancy, in her happiest mood, 
E’er fram’d a lovelier solitude, 
More soothing and serene. 
Sweet Isle! thou seemest a Fairy’s cell, 
Diffusing a bewitching spell 
O’er all the peaceful scene. 


And when deep clouds obscure the skies, 
Force the rough waves in foam to rise, 
And all the Lake deform; 
From the rude fury of the wind 
A shelter on thy shore we find, 
Which smiles amid the storin. 


The LAke a type of Lire displays, 
O’er which serene and stormy days 
With power alternate move; 
The sPELu which charms each tranquil hour, 
The refuge when afflictions lower, 
The *“* Diamond Isle’”—is Love. 


scien 
TO NEA. 

I lov’d thee once, with all the zeal 

That tongue can speak, or heart can feel-- 

When life its freshness o’er me flung, 

And thou wert beautiful and young; 

—I lov’d thee then,--It uow doth seem 

The phantom of some blissful dream! 


G. 


But thou wert false and frail—no more-— 
The blight of death is o’er me stealing ; 

I must not, dare not, now deplore 

A heart so faithless—so unfeeling : 
—Yet Oh, how oft my madd’ning brain 
Revels in youth’s fond hopes again! 


I deem’d thee then some child of Heaven, 
New ’lighted from a starry sphere ;-~ 
A type, to erring mortals given, 
Of all that ’s pure and holy there! 
--Ah! little did my soul believe 
An Angel’s form would e’er deceive! 
, 5 eo 


THE ROSE. 


IN IMITATION OF LANGHORNE. 
Roving through Nature’s beauteous store 
Of gay profusion, to invite 
1 The sense with exquisite perfume, 

Or raptur’d Fancy’s eye delight, 


With wandering gaze each flower I view, 
That blossoms on the gay parterre, 
With the richest, freshest bloom 





& From vulgar eyes and praises flee, 
* The path of peace and love to trace! 





To deck the bosom of my fair, 
END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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“‘ Sweet blushing Rose, come, go with me, 
And on Maria's bosom live, 

Thy quickly passing life to thee, 
No higher bliss can surely give, 


“ There, the sun’s meridian blaze, 
And threat’ning tempest, thou ‘It defy; 
There, sweeter fragrance thou ’It exhale: 
With bliss repaid, fear not to die. 


‘*¢ Time soon, on envious wings upborne, 
Shall give thy beauties to the blast, 

Then come with me, and thus improve 
Those charms which are go quickly past.” 


Loath to forsake its parent stem, 

And sisters dress’d in beauteous pride, 
While for a tear its dew-drop fell, 

The Rose’s guardian Sylph replied : 


‘¢ Think’st thou with my sweet flower to win 
The pride of all the virgin throng? 

Now know from me, perhaps too late, 
That bliss to thee must ne’er belong. 


‘© Another claims her heart, and thou 
One ray of hope must ne’er receive; 
Despair would rob thee of thy peace, 
Which thou, again, could’st ne’er retrieve 


*« ] *ve seen thee turn thy step awry 
To save the heedless insect’s life; 

With nature’s tend’rest feelings fraught 
Thou ‘It sink beneath th’ unequal strife. 


“ This caution take, yield not thy heart 
A prey to Love’s resistless powel— 

But listen to the gentle Sy?ph, 
Guardian of the beauteous flower. 


** Pity, and let the Rose remain; 
Here let it live, and bloom, and fade; 
So may *weet peace return again, 
And care no more thy breast invade.” a 
ee 


Selectev. 
THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 


Tis said the Rose is Love's own flower, 
Its blush so bright, its thorns so many, 
And winter on its BLoom hath power, 
But hath not on its swEETNESs any. 
For though young Love’s ethereal rose 
Will droop on Age’s wintry bosom, 
Yet still his faded leaves disclose 
The fragrance of their earliest blossom. 







But ah! the fragrance ling’ ring there, 
Is like the sweets that mournful Duty 
Bestows with sadly-soothing care, 
To deck the grave of bloom and beauty. 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 
Its blush extinct, to kindle never, 
That fragrance is but Memory’s sien, 
That breathes of pleasures past for ever. 














Why did not Love the amaranth choose, 
That bears no thorns and cannot perish? 
Alas! no sweets its flowers diffuse, 
And only sweets Love’s life can cherish, 
But be the rosz and amAranru twin’d, 
And Love their mingled powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 
For ever sweet, for ever blooming! 











